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ABSTRACT 

Legislation enacted to attain educational 
accountability is discussed. At present, 23 states have such 
enactments. The major kinds of accountability enacted in each of 
these states are one or more of the following: PPBS, MIS, Uniform 
Accounting, Testing, Evaluation of Professional Employees, and 

arJ ^""^^ most frequently specified systems 

are state testing or assessment, evaluation of professional 
employees, and PPBS. The legislation enacted so far most frequently 
emphasizes educational purposes or goals and points to the general 
direction of the public's eKpectations for accountability. Beyond 
goals and objectives, legislation is likely to be either 
prescriptively specific or general enough to permit wide latitude by 
which goals may be fulfilled. Thirteen states require measuring the 
J.evel of pupil performance by some form of state testing or 
assessment. Most of the assessment legislation states an intent to 
evaluate the effectiveness of school programs and curriculum. The 
most common reasons for adoption of state assessment programs are the 
improvement of pupil performance, evaluation of educational progri 
and the identification of performance levels in relationship to 
educational needs, states are more frecjuently turning to 
goals-and-objectives-based state assessment models. This permits the 
measurement of student performance with criterion-referenced 
instruments. A model act for a comprehensive state educational 
assessment and accountability program is provided. (DB) 
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EDUCATIONS ACCOmTmitlTYi CHAMCTERISTICS OF LEGISLATIVE MANDATES 

FOR STATE ASSESS^T* 

by 

Archie At Buchmiller, Ph.D. 
Deputy Stata Superlntandent 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instrucnion 
Madison g Wisconsin 

The Mneept of aducatlonal aceoimtablllty has foimd Its way into the 
halls of the state leglslaturag into the laws of twenty-three of these 
states. Methods to achieve greater educational accoimtablllty have become 
a high priority for educators , who have been caught between the concerns of 
angry taxpayers and the critics of the public schools in recent years. On 
the one handp great pressures have been exerted on educators to reduce the 
costs of maintaining tba public school system; while, on the other hand, 
advocates of educational reform suggest that the schools should provide 
additioniil educational alternatives from which students m^y make choices* 
Eacpanding the numbers of additional alternatives available to students will 
cost more, not less money. Between these two extr^TCS, the reduction of costs 
and additional alternatives, there is probably a third group who Is interested 
in reducing the cost of education md m^lng it more effective at the same 
time. The rhetoric on educational accomtability reflects considerable 
diversity, ranging from holding the schools accountable (Peterson, 1970) to 
that of educational fascism ("NBA," Education Dally > January 10, 1973). 

In recent years, apparently some citizens felt that their involveinsnt 
■n eduftational af fairs had been very limited and that they had been held at 
arm's length by the educational profeasiopals within the walls of the school. 
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Citizens are now detemined to have a mtB meaningful Involvement in eduea* 
tional decision m^ing. One ueana of gaining such m involvement is to ask 
their elected political repraaentativea to enact legislation which will both 
provide for the desired involveMnt and at the oame time require a greater 
aceoimtabllity from educators in respect to their stewardship of the public 
educational trust* As a result , there are legislative enactments and re- 
quirements to develop statei assessment and evaluation systems as well as to 
use scientific management technplogles such as systen^ analysisy FFBS| and 
mwagement by objectives* Each of these systems demMida the adoption of 
administrative styles which are said to provide t^asured objectivity md 
greater accountability in managing state mid local educational systems. 

The rising interest in the assessment of pupil perforaance and scientific 
mwagement during the late 1960^8 developed the necessary pressures upon 
lagislatora to enact legislation to attain educational accountability* 
These legislative enactments of the various states have been simmarized by 
the Wisconsin Department of Fublie Instruction under a grant from the 
Cooperative Accountability Project (CAPp Legislation by the States , 1972) 
imder Section 505 » Title Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Also 
developed under tlia grant from the Cooperative Accountability Project is a 
model act for a comprehencive state educational assessment mi accountability 
program (see Appendix A)* 

As of this time I twenty-three states have enacted and require some 
type of state or local programs to achieve greater accomitability, Kiese 
states are Alaska p Arizona p Californiap ColoradOp Connecticut , Florida^ 
Hiiwaiip Illinois, Indianap Harylwd, Massachusetts, Mlchiganp Nebraskap 
New Jersey, Hew HexicOp OhiOg Oregon, Fennaylvaniap Rhode Islmd, South 
Dakotiip Virginia, Washingtonp Mid Wiaconslne The information in Table I 
shows Che major kinds of aecomtabillty enaotad in each of these states. 



TABLE I 



State 



THE SHAPE OP EDUCATIONAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY LEGISLATION 



PP8S 



Evaluation of 
Uniform Profeaslonal Performance 

KtS Aeeot mtlng Testing ETOloyees Cotttraetln^ 



Alaska 


X 


AriEona 




California 


X(2) 


Colorado 


X 


Connecticut 




Florida 




Haifaii 


X 


Illinois 


X 


Indiana 


X 


Maryland 




(^sachuaet ts 




Bttchigan 




Nebraska 




New Jeraay 




N0W ^fexico 




Ohio 


X 


Oragon 




Pennsylvania 




Hhoda la land 




South Dakota 




Virginia 




Waahtngton 




Wisconsin ■ 





X 
X 



X(2) 
X(3) 
X 

X 

X(2) 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



The type of accoimtablllty system and the nui^er of states which have 
adopted each type are shosm In Table II. The three bop t frequently specified 
systems are state testing or assesnoentClS) , evaluation of professional 
employees (8), and planning, progtMalng, budgeting ayatemsC?), Seventeen 
statra fix the responsibility for carrying out accoimtablllty systems on 
Che State Board of Education or the DepartBeat of Education under the Chief 
State School Officer. Frequently, Insufficient resources are provided to 
carry out the full Intent of the legislation effectively. 
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TABLE II 

MAJOR TYPES OF ACCOUNTABILITY 
SYSTEMS AND NUMBER OF STATE ADOPTIONS 



, ^ f .!?f" . "* Number of 

Aceountablllty Systems StaC« Adoptions 

Planning, Progrfflnralng, Budgeting Systems 7 

Maiagement Information Systems . 2 

, Uniform Accounting Systfems ^ 

State Tea ting and Aasesament . 

Evaluation of Professional l^loyeea g 

Performance Contracting 

While It would seem that much of the public and political Interest in 
educational accountability is serious, there is little agreement as to the 
proceaaea by which it will or should be attained. The public's pre- 
occupation with educational assessment and educational efficiency and 
effeceiv-eneas is exacerbated by high costs and the rhetoric of its critics 
and opponents. Educational accountability falls under a broad umbrella which 
Includas concepts such as performance contracting, educational vouchers, 
educational program audits, information systems, citizen interaction and 
Involvement atrategles, management by objectlvea, and other related 
scientific mmagement technologies. 

The Intent and Purpose of Account^illty 
Legislation enacted thus far most frequently emphasl2es educational 
purposes or goals and points to the general direction of the public's 
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expeetations for acceimtabillty. Exaaples of auoh rhatorleal e?^eetatlons 
foimd In the leglilation arai 

• To evaluate the adequacy, effleieney, and effectiveness of the 
public schools* 

• To prepare and submit m annual report md recoTOendatlon to 

the legislature, governor, state board, and local school districts, 

• To establish a imiform system of evaluating md assessing the 
performmce of professional employees* 

• To define md oBasure aduaational quality In the ^tate* 

• To expand the life options and opporttalties for students, 

• To determine the relative value of school progrms as compared 
to their cost* 

• To provide Information to help school dlstrictfl increase their 
efficiency using avall^le financial resources, 

• To evaluate eKperlmental, Innovative, md special pregraas, 

• To gain greater public confidence in the schools. 

• To establish a flnmclal planning, mmagement, axid control 
system, 

• To pro^de information to allocate state ftmds md profeiislofial 
services in a manner calculated to equallEe educational oppor- 
tunities* 

• To Improva competence in basic skills, 

• To develop a systM of aducatlonal self renewal* 

• To determine the degree of achievement md accompllshmsnt of 
the pupils in the schools* 

• To assess and evaluate for pu^oses of school accreditation* 
Beyond goals and object Ives, legislation is likely to be either pre- 

criptively specific or general enough to permit wide latitude by whicr the 
aals may be fulfilled. 
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State AaseiflMent 

Thirteen states requlM Maaurlng the level of pupil perforaance 
by soae form of itate testing or asaessoent. They are; Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Plorlda, Maryland, Maaiachuaetts, Michigan, Nebraaka, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and WlgcoBsln. The most frequently 
specified component In state assessment is neasurement of student achieve- 
ment. Twelve states have such a requirement. Eight specify that the 
basic academic skill areas must be assessed or evaluated periodically, 
and six imply an assessment of subject matter areas other than these of the 
basic skills. Approximately one-half of the atates specify the adoption 
and use of state educational goalB and performance objectives. Almost all of 
Che assessment legislation states an intent to evaluate the effectiveness of 
school prograna and curriculum. Five states specify the use of norm- and/or 
criterion-referenced casting instruments. Eight states require the collec- 
tion of non-achlevenent data and characteristics to be used In the analysis 
of achievement data results and to report to the public. Six states 
require the state educational agency to provide technical assistance to local 
school districts In regard to their participation in state assessment pro- 
grams and/or the development of compatible programs at the local level. 
These data are illustrated In Table III, 



TABLE III 

MAJOR COWONENTS OF STATE ASSESSMINT PROG^S 



Charaetaristlcg 



Ntfflibcr off States Raquigln^ 



State educational goalg mA/ot objectives 
Citizen Invelvtflisnt 
PsrfDrmancs objeetlves 
Achievement .tasting 

Scheol prograffi and currleulim evaluation 
Required perfDmance mialysia 
SEA asslataiice to LEA*s 
Norm-refereneed tests speeifled 
Criterion-referenced tests speeif led 
Intelligence tests specifted 
Requires non^achleveaent variables 
Isequlres comparative data 
Specified basic gkllls 
Implies other areM 
Specified grade levels 
Specified age levels 

Use of Results for i 

Inprovement of pupil performMce 
Progrm evaluation 

Identify status and needs 



6 
1 
7 
12 
12 
2 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 
6 
P 
6 
2 
1 



5 

10 

6 



The most coimon reasons for adoption of state assessment progrMs are the 
Improvement of pupil performance, evaluation of educational programs, md 
the Identification of perforamce levels In relationship to educational 
needs. The data generated by state assessment progrms are intended to 
provide information to school officials and the general public as to how 
well the schools are doing, aere cm be little question that such in- 
formation would be uaeful In Mcertalnlng whether or not the allegations 
of ineffectiveness and failure by education's critics can be substmtlated. 
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A second major Tosans to achieve greater educational accountability 
fomd in present leglalGtlon cm be classified as the broad general area 
of planning I progrOTfllng, budgeting systems; expenditure accotmtlng; and 
Dimagement information systems* Seven statea^Alaskaj^ CalifoCTila, Colorado^ 
Hawalip llllnoisp Indiana and Ohio^-havs adopted PPBS leglslationi and 
four other states— Arizona, Nebraakap New Mexico and Rtiode Island--have 
uniform accounting mandates which could easily develop Into such systems. 
Several states allude to the benefits that will result from the development 
of mmagement information systems which will be able to generate the kind of 
objective information that atolnlstrators and managers nc^ed to help them in 
making educational decisions, PPBS systems inherently include a total 
array of interralated systems components from planning through evaluation 
BB a part of the long range budgeting processes. Thus, the evaluation 
components of PPBS systems are likely to Include some kind of assessment 
of educational perfarmOTce# 

With only one exception p State Departments of Education are n^ed as 
the agency to develop md implement the required uniform state systems* 
Seven states specify the adoption of a formal PPBS fomat and mmdate its 
use by school districts* Three states require public involvemant in the 
development and operation of such systems, emphasising the earlier point 
that citizens want greater involvement in the procassas of educational 
Jecislon m^ing* Seven statas specifically require m malysls of progrMs 
in relation to cast. Most of the lagislaturas require the state agency to 
m^e an mnual accounting or report to it* Major legislative provisions 
of PPBS and the number of states requiring these are shown in Table IV* 



TABLE IV 

PPBS " MIS " UKIFOm^ ACCOSTING SYSTEMS 



>teier Legislative PgovlslonB 

MBniatoTf fer LEAa 
Cost parfemanee analyses 
PPBS format 
Frograii analyslB 
Rsqylraa reaomendations 
Raqulr€i public InvolvaTCnt 
Providae In-servlM training 
SEA responsibility to Implement 
Reports tos 

State Legig?.atura 

State Board 
Citizens 



Evalu at ion of Professional S t af f 



The third major kind of legislative abcoimtabillty is fomd in require- 
wents for the evaluatiun of professional personnel employed by loaal school 
districts. Eight states--CallfoTOiap Conneetiout, Florida, New Jersey, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia and Washington—no^ have or are proposing 
such systems. It should be noted that the s tanas that are moving toward 
aoapetency-based certlfloatlon will als© probably utilise some kind of an 
evaluation componant for determining eligibility for lieenses or eartlf 1- 
catas to taaahs 

Two states have created state boards which are appointed by the 
Governor to carry out such provisions, three require systems to be developed 
and Iffiplamented by the state educational agency, rad six states require 
state or local systems to adopt systems for the objective evaluation of the 
professional employees of the district. 

Five states have enacted legislative prpvlslons requiring the adoption 
of specific performiHice staidards for determining the qualification or 
competence of teachers, atolnlstrators, and supervisors. Seven states 



Nunfcer of States 

7 
7 
7 

^ 7 
4 
3 
5 
10 

7 

4 
4 
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Mquire that evaluations are to be dlscuasad with employeas md used as a 
basis for eoimaellng the Improvament related to professional aompetence. 
It appears that m implied intent of the legislation In several states would 
be to establish some objeatlva basis to evaluate professional employees 
whleh eould be used In eontract renewal or non-renewal and dismissal of 
employees* This information is shovm in Table V* 

T^LE V 

CHARACTERISTICS OF LEGrSLATION SQUIRING 
THE EVM.UATION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



Major Characterlsticc- Nunber of States 



Board appointed by ^vernor 2 

SystCTS to be developed by SEA 3 

Required by LEA 6 

Speelflas performanoe stmidards for teacher comp^tenca 5 

Speoifies acbinlstratorsp supervisors 4 

Specifies teaehers g 

Evaluations to be disaussed with employees 4 

Provide for eoimseling and improvement 3 



Since many of the eurrent legislative acts specify the development of 
edueacional goals ^ this area is Included in this brief overview of state 
educational aeeoimtability* Approximately thirty-five states report that 
they have adopted educational ^als* The Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction has malyEed goals adopted by states (CAP^ Education in Focus > 
1972). 

Educational goals cm be classified under three broad headings i 
(1) learner outcome goals / (2) process goals » md (3) institutional goals. 
Learner outcome goals aiost frequently relate to basic achievement skills | 
cultural appreciationp self realization ^ citizenship and political tmder- 
standlngi hwan relations p economic undtrstmdlngp physical environment , 
mntal rad physical health, creative and critical thinking , career education 
and occupational competendep and values md ethics r 
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Process goals can be grouped into areas dealing with the educational 
environment, comunity involvement, student developoint. and student 
involvement* 

Institutional goals most frequently relate to providing equal educa- 
tional opportunities, designing and iapleBienting instructional programs, 
organisational efficiency, comunication, teacher quality, financial 
resource allocation, Mcountability, and educational research, developfflent, 
and evaluation. 

It should be noted that states are more frequently turning to goals- 
and-objectives-based state assessment models. This permits the measur«nent 
of student performance with criterion-referenced instruments which over..ome 
alleged shoEtcomings of the more traditional noro-ref erenced tssts. 

Conolueions ^ 
state legislation to achieve greater educational accountability which 
has been enacted thus far can be synthesized into something approaching a 
consensus as follows s 

• To evaluate the adequacy, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
educational proframs, especially those involving the basic 
cognitive subject content areas. 

• To provide inforoation on studeat performance to governors 
legislators, state school boards, and the public at large in 
order that they may compare the perforttance of one district 
with another or to aacertaln the level of actual performance to 
expected performance. 

• Xo^provide Inforfflation in respect to the allocation of resources 
and for edueatlooal decisionmaking. 

• To determine the effectiveness of professional employees In 
attaining educational goals and objectives. 

• To establish a E^re uniforn' progran and budgeting systm to 
, compare programs, performance, and costs and to inform the 

public . ,,„;.. ...... 
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continuing Interest in edueatlenal accotmtabllity seems to indieate 
that states which have not yet enacted legislation a^e very likely to 
consider doing so in the near future. Demands for making cost reduetlona 
and continuing development of educational eradibility gaps will pressure for 
greater aecountability on the part of educators. As experience is gained by 
the states which already have legislative aandates, future laws are likely 
to incorporate the benefits of this experience Into their legislative nandates 
In order to develop syatema which have proven to be adminlsterable and which 
are able to obtain the kind of information that both the educators and the 
public want. Aasuning that educational accountability la here to stay, at 
least for sonetima, leglslatoeB.adnlnlat 

board nembera across the coimtry need to acquire an awareness md an under- 
standing of the coneeptg and implications that such programs have for 
improAd,ng educational opportimlties provided for studenta. 
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APPENDIX A _ 

A MODEL ACT FOR A COOTREHIKSIVE 
STATE EDUCA TIOHAL ASSESSmNT MP ACCOWTABILITY PROCB^ 

(Title ihould confom to state requirements. The follpw-- 
ing Is a suggestion I AN ACT to establish a syst^ of 
eduMtlonal accountability and aasesaBient of educational 
perforaance to assist In the measurement of eduaational 
quality and to provide information to school officials 
and citizens.) 



BE IT ENACTED (insert the required state enactment clause) . 
SECTION 1* Legislative Declaration ■ 

(1) The legislature hereby declares that the purpose of this act is to 
initiate and maintain a state program of educational accountability and 
assessment of performance by the (state edueational agancy^^^o which 
will obtain and provide meaningful information to the eitlgens about the public 
^^^^^'^"y and secondary educational schbola In this state. The information 
about educational performance should relate to educational goals adopted by 
the (state educational tgency or board), to student achievement in areas of 
the school curriculum and to investigation of meaningful relationships within 
this perfoTOance. " 

(2) The legislature further declares that public sch districts shall 
participate in the state aecountability and assessment program and adopt 
compatible district plans with this state system required in (1) to achieve 
improved educational accountability and report meaningful information and 
results to the public* 

SECTION 2. Duties of the (State Educational Agency or Board) t 

(1) The (state educational agency or board) shall develop a state 
accountability and assessment program by (insert date) which willi 

(a) Establish a procedure for the continuing lamination and 
updating of adopted state goals for el^entary and secondary 

education. ^ 

(b) Identify goal-related performance objectives that will lead 
toward achieving stated goals* 

(c) Establish procedures for evaluating the state's and school 
district -s performance in relation to stated goals and 
objectives* Appropriate Instruments to measure and eva^ 
progress shall be used to evaluate student performance. 

(2) The state's program shall provide for an annual review whioh shall 
include assessing the performance of students in at least (insert elementary 
and secondary grades or age levels or both) in such areas of knowledge, skills » 
attitudes and understandings and other characteristic that will 
aid in identifying relationships and differentials In the level of educational 
perforttance whic^ may «f lit between fic the state. 
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(3) 



The (state •ducatlonal agaocy or board) shall; 



(a) 
(b) 



Pronulgate rults for the InplOTentation of this section. 

Employ staff as authorized by the legislature and enter 
into such contrects as may be necessary to carry out 
its duties and responsibilities under this section. 
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<e) Establish recomnendat ions for conponents of school district 
accountability programs and provide technical assistance to 
school districts in planning and inplementing their plans. 

(d) Provide inservice training for personnel who will be 

involved in carrying out the state's program of educational 
accountability and assesSBent of performance , 

(e) Monitor periodically the assessment and evaluation of 
programs implefflented by school districts and make recomen- 
dations for their improvement and increased effectiveness^^^ 

(f) Annually report and make recomeadations to the governor 

and legiBlature, the state board of education, ac^^ 

boards and the general public on its findings with regarfV 

to the performance of the state elementary and secondary 
education school system.' 

(4) The (state educational agency or board) may establish a state 
advisory cemittee on educational accountability to make recommendations and 
assist it in carrying out its reBponslbilities under this section. 

SECTION S, Local Aeeountability and Assessment Progrms . 

The school board of every district in this state shall: 

Adopt^a plan for a local accountability program designed to measure 
the adequacy and efficiency of educational programs offered by the school 
district, in accordance with recomnendations and criteria promulgated by the 
(state educational agency or board) and the policies of the school board by 
(insert date). The school board may appoint a broadly constituted citizen 
advisory accountability committee to make recommendations to the board relative 
^?wJw P^^^'^ *^""""Wlity, but it sh the sole respon- 

sibility of the district school board to implement plans required under this 
section. 

^ (2) Report periodically to the resident a of the school district and the 
(state educational agency or board), in such form and giving such information 
as the (state educational agency or board) requires, on the extent to which the 
school district has achieved the goals and objectives of its adopted plans. 

SECTION 4. Appropriation . 

In addition to any other appropriation, there is hereby appropriated to 
the (state educational agency or board) the sum of $ for the 

fiscal year beginning July 1. 19 . and for each fiscal year thereafter, to 
carry out the purposes, of this act. 

SECTIONS. Effective Pate . 

;This ^act ■ 'shall" take ;ef feet on ' ■ - ■ ' ' 



